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to the sons of the Marquess of Dorset. He soon became chap-
lain to a bishop, then to a court official, upon whose death
he was taken into the service of Henry VII. He was the
ablest of the group of servants that Henry bequeathed, along
with his fortune, his secure title, and his political problems,
to his son Henry VIII; but there was nothing yet to in-
dicate his pre-eminence. " This Ipswich fellow," one of
the nobles still calls him.
It was with the new king that the life, the work, the rise
and fall of Wolsey were inextricably bound up. Seldom
have a king and his minister been more closely united. So
long as Wolsey retained the confidence and affection of the
King, the foundations of his power and influence were firm
and he was practically ruler of England. So long as Henry
entrusted the principal control of government to his minister
he was, if not always wisely, at least ably and on the whole
devotedly guided.
This was no narrow policy for either king or minister.
The problems of English government in State and Church
extended widely, the personality of Wolsey was restless and
his ambition soaring, the possibilities of power of a gifted
and trusted minister of an almost autocratic king were
great beyond previous English experience. Ego et rex meus^
as he was charged by his critics with writing to foreign rulers,
in good Latin order, if bad constitutional form, had endless
possibilities of achievement. It is principally with the mani-
fold and varied activities of Wolsey in this relation that we
are concerned. He was not one of those statesmen whose
personality is lost in their achievements. Few men indeed
who have occupied such an influential position have left
so little impression on the subsequent course of events. He
was not a planet, exerting as it revolved in its orbit a steady
and measurable effect on history, but a meteor, swinging in
a long and brilliant arc across the sky, extinguished at last
in the obscure mists of the horizon.
His political career was a long one. Appointed king's
almoner and a member of the Privy Council in November
1509, only six months after the King's accession, he began
to exert a visible influence over him almost immediately,
He was eighteen years older than the King; in the prime
of life and vigour, handsome, witty, vivacious and adaptable,
easy-mannered, yet shrewd and infinitely capable and in-
dustrious. His obvious skill and energy in organising the
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